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religious aid. They were, in fact, members of a cormi^rable
body of publicists who disseminated the new p
Reason and the discoveries of mathematicians and physicists
in their more practical and digestible form of mechanistic
common sense. What Descartes had done in France to remove
barriers in the way of individual inquiry and energy, Hobbes
and Locke, with a closer attention to political implications,
were to dD in England. Despite considerable differences of
detail, both these writers were agreed that the State had origi-
nated for human convenience and should continue to exist
for that end. It had its hands full with the preservation of
earthly order and should not advance impracticable and un-
justifiable claims to be concerned with heavenly order. The
Commonwealth', said Locke, 'seems to me to be a society of
men constituted only for the procuring, the preserving and the
advancing of their own civil interests. Civil interests I call life,
liberty, health and indolency of body; and the possession of
outward things, such as money, lands, houses, furniture and
the like.' Again: 'the law maker hath nothing to do with moral
virtues and vices nor ought to enjoin the duties of the second
table any otherwise than barely as they are subservient to the
good and preservation of mankind under government.' One
of the most important rights which it was the business of the
State to preserve was that of property, the owners of which
in the eighteenth century were to acquire part of the aura of
divine right which had been discarded by the monarchy.

Locke's conceptions of the function of the State and the
position of property were important in helping to mould the
social assumptions of succeeding generations. But the philoso-
pher works in the background, necessarily somewhat detached
from the practical, everyday world which in the first place
influenced, and now feels the repercussions of, his theories. On
a lower plane, but probably more immediately influential,
were the host of writers who translated the dictates of Reason
into those of Common Sense and showed how useful and bene-
ficial these could be in field and workshop. Already during
the Interregnum, there were whispers of that doctrine of Utili-